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ON THE EXISTENCE OF A NECESSARY BEING 


HOUGH men make gods in their own likeness, the Godhead is 

not thereby exhausted. For, to evade the difficulties of the 
problem, ‘‘ What God is,’’ by a simple deification of man himself or of 
some element in Nature, and to deny the existence of the problem, 
‘““Whether God is,’’ is but to eut the Gordian knot which intertwines 
these two problems. Unfortunately for modern thought, this has 
occurred and the problems remain unsolved. And, though few to- 
day accept Kant’s epistemology, there are many who affirm unques- 
tioningly that Kant has overthrown forever all arguments for the 
existence of a necessary, unconditioned Being. And this despite the 
fact that these same individuals refuse to accept the epistemology on 
which Kant’s arguments are based. 

In the streams of idealistic thought which flowed from the 
Critique of Pure Reason as from their source, there formed the notion 
of the ‘‘ Absolute,’’ the ideally perfect and infinite whole. But this 
notion of the Absolute as all-containing was found to be incompatible 
with any personal pluralism in which individual persons were any- 
thing more than mere parts of the whole. On the ground, then, that 
finite selves were relatively independent of the Absolute, the Abso- 
lute was in turn conceived to be not strictly absolute, but finite. 

The existence of evil was another stumbling block before the 
Absolute Idealist. If the Absolute was to be perfect and all-con- 
taining, it was more than a Herculean task to explain how evil could 
possibly exist in the universe, in the Absolute. So, from the ethical 
approach as well as from that of personal pluralism, some modifica- 
tion of the notion of the Absolute to that of a finite God was neces- 
sary. 

Even more direct to the same end was the course of those who at- 
tached themselves more particularly to the Critique of Practical 
Reason. For the ‘‘practical reason’” deals directly with experience. 
And experience is only of Nature. Then, for God to be knowable He 
had to be Nature or an element in Nature, hence finite. 

The Kantian tradition has thus led directly to the notion of a 
finite God. And, with the acceptance of the notion of a finite God, 
the problem of the existence of God, ‘‘Whether God is,’’ is shunted 
aside as irrelevant, or, at least, as unimportant. For a finite God 
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can be known with ease in the same way as any other element in the 
universe. Reason has been cast aside; for God is to be found in 
‘‘practical reason,’’ in mystic states, in intuition, in religious ex- 
periences, in one source of knowledge or another, or in some need or 
affection. The sole important problem is then that of the nature of 
God. Is He Progress, Love, Value, Service, Nature, Perfection, or 
some other deified element of Nature? 

This notion of God as finite has resulted directly from the modern 
method of procedure, from the ‘‘interiority’’ of modern thought. 
For modern thought has reversed the traditional order, and begins 
with the discovery of all objects of knowledge in the epistemological 
ego, and then attempts, by a sort of epistemological gymnastics, to 
lift the knower up by his boot-straps, and thereby externalize the 
objects of knowledge back to the place where they were originally 
observed, outside of the subject knowing. To argue to the existence 
of God in this non-traditional spirit, it would be necessary first to 
enrich the knowledge of the self, and then, if possible, by that means 
come to a knowledge of the real world and of God. This method of 
‘‘interiority’’ has naturally resulted in many vagaries: analyses of 
subjective elements of knowledge have been erected into metaphysi- 
cal dogmas without due attention to that other equally important 
basis of a metaphysics, the analysis of the real objects of knowledge. 
Thus, those ‘‘Interiorists’’ who fail to externalize their knowledge of 
the real are the Idealists, and their God is the Ideal Absolute, the 
perfect and ordered unity of the multiple elements in knowledge. 
And those ‘‘Interiorists’’ who succeed in externalizing Nature are 
the Realists, and their God, when they recognize one, is some ele- 
ment in Nature, or Nature itself. Things have thus been called Gods, 
but calling a thing God does not make it so. Indeed, if moderns 
insist on eriticizing the traditional notion of God as anthropomorphic, 
the traditionalist might well reply that the moderns have ‘‘theo- 
morphized’’ Nature. 

The traditional philosophic method was one of ‘‘exteriority.’’ 
Thus the Ancients and the Scholastics proceeded from one object of 
knowledge to another. Metaphysics meant literally ‘‘beyond’’ and 
“‘after’’ physics, it was a study of the real world. And this ‘‘ex- 
teriority’’ (this analysis of the objects of knowledge) is prior to 
‘‘interiority’’ (the analysis of the subjective elements of knowledge) 
in this sense: the notions and arguments dealing with God and with 
Nature ought first to be examined on their factual or objective side, 
i.e., metaphysically, and only thereafter treated epistemologically, 
in relation to the subject knowing. 

The traditional notion of God maintains that God is a necessary 
and self-sufficient Being. God is, Who is. By His very nature God 
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exists. Hence to say that God exists, but could be non-existent, would 
be self-contradictory, would be contrary to the logical necessity in- 
volved, for the notion of God is that of a Being that necessarily 
exists. Though this notion does not in any way prove the existence 
of God, it does signify that, if God exists, His essence and existence 
are so closely related that His existence follows directly out of His 
essence. So that, if any one knows the essence of the necessary Being, 
he knows also on what account the necessary Being exists. 

But this traditional notion of God does not imply that of all-con- 
taining; God is simply self-sufficient and necessary. Therefore per- 
sonal pluralism, so far from being a difficulty for the traditional 
notion of a necessary Being, is one of the premises on which its argu- 
ment is based. For the notion of necessary Being in no wise implies 
that persons are mere parts of the whole which is necessary Being. 
Nor is the universe with its evil in any sense a blot on the perfection 
of God, for the universe, though dependent on, is distinct from, the 
necessary Being. 

The traditional argument of most weight for the existence of 
God is generally accepted to be that based on the contingency of the 
universe. It might be stated thus briefly : 

Consider any existent. It is either (1) unconditioned or (2) con- 
ditioned. 

(1) If it is an unconditioned existent, then it is self-sufficient and 
necessary, for an ens a-se is always an ens necessarium and vice versa. 
An unconditioned existent has no external condition for its existence. 
Then neither can it have any external reason for its existence. 
But it must have a sufficient reason for its existence. And this suffi- 
ciency must be within since it is not from without. Therefore an 
unconditioned existent is self-sufficient. And if self-sufficient, then 
necessary. 

(2) In the second alternative, if the given existent be condi- 
tioned, there still must be an unconditioned being. For all ex- 
istents can not be conditioned. 

For, in this alternative that the given existent is conditioned, 
this conditioned being must have conditions for its existence in such 
a way as to constitute a series of conditioned existents. Without 
denying the possibility that this series of conditioned existents might 
be endless and infinite, the traditional argument maintains that, even 
though each member of the series causally explains the existence of 
the member or members dependent upon it, nevertheless the series 
as a whole, and as containing all conditioned existents, is insufficient 
to explain its existence as such. The traditional argument maintains 
that this is true, regardless of the number of members of the causal 
series, whether the number be finite, or infinite and endless. The 
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argument proceeds from the fact that each individual being is con- 
ditioned by another existent to the fact that each individual being 
is contingent, not necessary. Hence the series as a whole is con- 
tingent. But there must be some sufficient reason for the existence 
of the series as a whole. And this is to be found only in a necessary, 
self-sufficient being. And if this being is necessary and self-suffi- 
cient, then it is also unconditioned. 

It is to be noticed that this unconditioned being is not a first 
cause in the sense of temporal antecedence; this argument is not con- 
cerned with the problem of the eternity of the universe. Instead of 
proving a beginning or creation of the world, this argument attempts 
to prove only that a necessary, unconditioned being exists as the 
reason for the existence of all conditioned existents, and thereby 
satisfies the Principle of Sufficient Reason. If each term of a series 
is conditioned and contingent, then the series as a whole is condi- 
tioned and contingent. Though the individual causes explain their 
individual effects, the contingency of all the causes together remains 
unexplained. The existence of the entire series is to be explained 
only by the existence of a necessary being, for the contingent members 
of the series do not satisfy the Principle of Sufficient Reason. 

Kant’s chief objection to the argument from contingency was 
based on the notion of totality he employed. He recognized but two 
types of totality, the empirical totality of a ‘‘successive synthesis”’ 
and the a priori, transcendental, and subjective synthesis. But, ac- 
cording to Kant, the notion of ‘‘all’’ as used above in reference to all 
conditioned existents would be that of an empirical synthesis: ‘‘ The 
conception of totality itself is in the present case the representation 
of a completed synthesis of the parts; and this completion, and con- 
sequently its conception, is impossible.’’! Kant explains the two 
types of ‘‘successive synthesis’’: ‘‘I shall term the synthesis of the 
series on the side of the conditions—from that nearest to the given 
phenomenon up to the more remote—regressive; that which proceeds 
on the side of the conditioned, from the immediate consequence to 
the more remote, I shall call the progressive synthesis.’’ ? 

But the notion of ‘‘all’’ as employed above in our argument is not 
the totality of successive synthesis as Kant claimed. Nor need it be. 
The universal of ‘‘successive synthesis’’ is merely the empirical uni- 
versal of limited extensibility in which we have experienced or can 
easily empirically verify the totality of the inclusion. ‘‘ All the words 
on this page’’ would be an example of this type of totality. It is this 
kind of universal which is employed in examples of what has been 
called perfect induction. There is another type of universal, how- 
ever, the universal of indefinite extensibility, where the denotation 


1 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, Meiklejohn translation, p. 342. 
2 Kant, ibid., p. 328. 
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includes all the members of the class, known or unknown, so long 
as they answer to the essential characteristics of the class. Practi- 
cally all our scientific judgments are stated in terms of universals of 
this kind. Though all existing water has not been analyzed, nor 
probably ever shall be, all water is H,O. And this analysis is valid 
not only for the water that has been already examined, but for all 
water whatsoever, wherever it be, so long as it is water. The analysis 
of all the water in the Pacific Ocean would not make this judgment 
one fraction more probable. Scientific investigation, in its exam- 
ination of particular instances, comes to the conclusion that it is the 
nature of a given thing to be such and such. It then extrapolates 
beyond the known instances for which it can formulate an empirical 
universal and states that, no matter how many there be of this type, 
whether of finite or infinite number, all the members of the class 
(and not merely those which have been examined) possess certain 
properties. In cases such as these which define the nature of things, 
probability does not merely approach a definite goal, but actually 
attains it. 

Kant has claimed that the universals of indefinite extensibility 
are transcendental, good only for the realm of phenomena, and hence 
are practically subjective. Kant argues that, since this universality 
is not experienced, it is supplied by a form of the mind, the category 
of totality. Kant argues further that ‘‘successive synthesis’’ is pos- 
sible only in the case of a finite number, that it is impossible in the 
case of an endless, infinite denotation. For he claims that the con- 
cept of totality in the case of an endless series is that of successive 
synthesis, the completed synthesis of the parts; ‘‘and this completion, 
and consequently its conception, is impossible.’? We admit with 
Kant that the completed empirical synthesis of an endless series is 
inconceivable and impossible. But, opposed to Kant, we believe that 
the universal of indefinite extensibility can legitimately comprise 
even an infinite series, both collectively and distributively, and that, 
not by reason of any empirical synthesis, but by reason of the nature 
of the things examined, by reason of the Uniformity of Nature. And 
hence this universality is not something merely subjective and tran- 
scendental, but objective, since it is based on the very nature of 
things as they exist. Our notion of totality as used in the argument 
is not that of ‘‘successive synthesis.’’ Yet it has objective reference, 
and can legitimately be used both collectively and distributively. It 
has just as real a denotation, and is just as much a concrete universal 
as is any empirical universal, though it does not touch the question 
of the actual quantity, whether infinite or finite, of the conditioned 
existents. They may be either of infinite number, or a successive 
synthesis may be possible. Nor does our notion of ‘‘all’’ bear on the 
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question of the spatial limitation or infinity of the universe; nor on 
the problem, whether the universe had a beginning or is eternal. 
The solutions of these latter problems are, perhaps, philosophically 
uncertain. 

Another alleged difficulty faced by the argument from con- 
tingency is based on its use of the Principle of Sufficient Reason. 
Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy,? Professor William Savery,‘ and the 
philosophers of emergent evolution in general, raise the question or 
expressly deny the universal validity of this principle. 

The Principle of Sufficient Reason of things may be stated: 
Everything which exists must have a sufficient reason for its existence. 
The validity of this principle, unlike that of the Principle of Con- 
tradiction, is not immediately intuited. It is not an axiom. Its 
validity is conditional on the explicability of things. Everything 
which exists must have a sufficient reason for its existence, if it is not 
to be inexplicable.5 The Principle of Sufficient Reason is then based 
directly on the Principle of Explicability: Everything which exists 
is by nature explainable. 

This Principle of Explicability expresses a very firm conviction of 
all thought. And it is based on the nature of science and of things. 
The structure of thought is such that it demands an explanation for 
everything. And the nature of things is such that it corresponds to 
the veridical explanations of science. All human science seeks, as 
far as possible, to erect factual verifications and deductive proofs for 
the relations which exist between things. And a scientific explana- 
tion is deemed to be true if it corresponds to the ultimate nature of 
things. 

In this relation between the nature of science and the nature of 
things is seen the fact that the laws of science, of thought, are also 
the laws of things. This necessary assumption, trust, and hope of 
the intellectual enterprise is fundamental to the possibility, meaning, 
and validity of science. Science assumes that its expression of facts 
and laws on the one hand, agrees in the main with the fundamental 
laws of the world of reality on the other. But this conviction is not 
an immediately intuited axiom, nor ean it be deduced from any more 
fundamental principle already known as true. It can only be veri- 
fied by the pragmatic sanction, it works. As in the factual verifica- 
tions of certain mathematical deductions of Einstein. 

But the Principle of Explicability in no wise implies that all 
knowledge is necessarily veridical, nor that science need be capable 


3 Cf. ‘‘The Meanings of ‘Emergence’ and its Modes,’’ Proceedings of the 
Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, pp. 20 ff. 

4 Cf. ‘‘Chance and Cosmogony,’’ Proceedings and Addresses of the American 
Philosophical Association, 1931, pp. 165 ff. 

5 Cf. Dr. Franz Sawicki, Die Gottesbeweise, Paderborn, 1926, pp. 29 ff. 
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of ultimate, minute exactitude. The Heisenberg Principle of In- 
determinism, for example, does not in the least deny the Principle of 
Explicability (it is itself an example of scientific explanation) but 
merely sets limits to the possibility of exact measurements of velocity, 
if the position is given, and of position, the velocity being given. 
And, though science has erred in its explanations at times, these very 
errors were explanations. The Principle of Explicability signifies 
merely that the relations between knowledge and things are such that 
knowledge can express, and at times actually does express and ex- 
plain, objective facts. 

The explicability of things is thus limited by its expression 
(Heisenberg), and by its possibility of error. Moreover, science 
does not pretend to have explained all things rightly, but only as- 
sumes that knowledge is explanatory by nature. These limitations, 
then, do not invalidate the universal applicability of the Principle of 
Explicability. But, in recent times, this problem of universal ap- 
plicability of scientific explanation has been resurrected. Thus, to 
Lotze’s questions, why there is a world at all, and why the content 
of the world is what it is and not something else, why the world is 
not in rest but in motion, and why motion is in one direction and 
not in another, Professor Savery replies, ‘‘The answer to all of them 
is: there is no ‘why.’ .. . Instead of Leibniz’ famous dictum, we 
may say that everything happens without a sufficient reason... . 
Recently I heard a group of scientists express their dissatisfaction 
at our not being able to explain the ultimate customs of nature. They 
had not learned Hume’s lesson, which is not that we are unable to 
explain, but that there is no explanation. ... That hoary old 
pseudo-axiom of Aristotle and the Scholastics that the causal stream 
cannot rise higher than its source belongs to the pathology of human 
thought.’’ ® 

Professor Savery thus makes an exception to the Principle of 
Explicability in favor of some of the fundamental problems of 
philosophy and states that they have no explanation. He then pro- 
ceeds to offer his own explanation, to state his cosmogony, the cos- 
mogony of Chance. Similary, for those who postulate a primitive 
Chaos, it is demanded of that Chaos that it have within it, or out- 
side of it, some potentiality, some power whereby its development to 
its present state is explained. Chance and Chaos are themselves ex- 
planations, hypotheses, which illustrate the fact that it is the very 
nature of knowledge to explain, and the nature of things to be ex- 
plained. Without explanation, even philosophy itself has neither 
validity nor significance. For philosophy is a science. And sciences 
explain. 


6‘*Chance and Cosmogony,’’ Proceedings and Addresses of the American 
Philosophical Association, 1931, pp. 165, 163. 
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Another premiss of our argument is the observed fact that en- 
tities existing in the universe are conditioned by other things and 
events. Consider the paper on which these words are written. This 
paper would not now exist were it not for the anterior existence of 
some fibrous substance from which this particular sheet of paper was 
made. And this fibrous substance could not have grown had the 
sun not given off its heat, had rain not given the plant sufficient 
moisture, had it not been for the existence of thousands of con- 
tributing factors in the history of the universe. Furthermore, this 
sheet of paper would not exist here and now except for the existence 
of some individual who operated a eertain machine on the day on 
which this sheet passed through the machine. And these individual 
things and persons were in turn conditioned in a similar fashion by 
other individual conditions, both persons and things. So, when we 
refer to conditions, we are referring to existent things and persons 
(the sun, plants, rain-drops, workmen, machines, ete., as in the above 
example) without which any given conditioned existent could not 
have existed. If the former had not existed, then neither could the 
latter. As Baldwin defines it, a condition is a ‘‘sine qua non, an 
‘essential’ thing or event without which another (conditioned) be- 
ing cannot be.’’ 

Though all conditioned existents are contingent existents, we can 
distinguish between conditionedness and contingency. Conditioned- 
ness signifies merely the dependence of one being on another for 
some particular determination or determinations (quality or quali- 
ties), dependence on other existents for its existence in its present, 
determined form. Contingency, on the other hand, implies that a 
being is not necessary, that it does not contain within itself the suffi- 
cient reason of its existence, that it demands the existence of another 
existent fully to explain, not its determinations, but the fact that it 
exists at all. But all conditioned existents are contingent, for, if any 
existent has or has had external conditions for its existence as it now 
exists, then that existent is not a necessary, self-sufficient existent, 
but contingent. 

The necessity and the unconditionedness of existence are similarly 
distinct: a necessary existent is one which has within itself, in its 
very nature or essence, the sufficient reason for its existence; an un- 
conditioned existent, on the other hand, has no external conditions for 
its existence. But if any existent has no external condition for its 
existence, then it must contain within itself the reason for its exis- 
tence (The Principle of Sufficient Reason). Then any unconditioned 
existent is also a necessary existent. And vice versa, for if a being 
exists by its very nature, it does not depend on another being. 

In the traditional statement of the argument from contingency, 
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as above, the Principle of Sufficient Reason is conceived as demand- 
ing the existence of a being outside of the series of conditioned ex- 
istents in order that the fact of their existence might be explained. 
To this it might be objected that a sort of reification is involved, that 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason demands only the existence of some 
inner logical necessity, some law, and not at all the existence of an- 
other being. Though we believe that the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason might legitimately demand the existence of a being outside 
of the series of conditioned beings, we think that the following 
presentation of the argument, based on the discovery of the neces- 
sary Being within the series of conditions, avoids this difficulty, in 
part at least, for the conditions are given as existent. 

Considered distributively, we have observed that some, at least, 
of the conditions of any conditioned existent are externally condi- 
tioned. 

Considered collectively, outside of all the conditions of any eondi- 
tioned existent, there exists no condition. Therefore all the condi- 
tions of any given conditioned existent must be externally uncon- 
ditioned. 

The sufficient reason for the existence of any group of beings 
must be found either within the group or outside of the group. But 
the sufficient reason for the existence of all conditions is not outside 
of the group for there are no conditions outside of all the conditions. 
Therefore the sufficient reason for the existence of all the conditions, 
considered collectively, must be somewhere within the group. In 
other words, the group of conditions must have its self-sufficiency, its 
necessity, someWhere within the group. 

We are given, then, that, considered distributively, some at least 
of the conditions are externally conditioned, and that, considered col- 
lectively, all the conditions have their self-sufficiency. their necessity, 
somewhere within the group. There are now but three logical al- 
ternatives: either this group of conditions is self-sufficient as a group, 
while each and every individual condition is contingent; or each 
individual is self-sufficient ; or the self-sufficiency of one (or more) 
conditions is the sufficient reason for the existence of all the con- 
ditions. 

The first alternative is impossible, for if all the conditions as a 
group are self-sufficient, then one, at least, of the conditions is self- 
sufficient. For contradictory attributes can not be predicated of a 
group as a group and all the individual members of the group, if the 
attribute predicated of the group be a positive quality. 

The second alternative is equally impossible, for some of the con- 
ditions were given as conditioned; and a conditioned existent can 
not be self-sufficient, therefore each and every condition can not 
be self-sufficient. 
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The third alternative then follows, that one (or more) conditions 
are self-sufficient. But if this existent is self-sufficient, then it is 
necessary; and if it is necessary it is unconditioned. It is an ens 
necessarium, an ens a se. Following the principle that beings are 
not to be multiplied without reason, and in view of the fact that there 
seems to be no important reason why there should be more than one 
unconditioned being, and in view of the fact that the order in the 
universe would be more difficult to explain if there were more than 
one necessary being, it may safely be concluded that there exists one, 
and only one, unconditioned, necessary Being. 


JEROME GASPARD. 
St. JoHN’s UNIVERSITY. 
COLLEGEVILLE, MINN. 
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Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion. Henri Berason. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1932. Pp. 348. 
A un dieu, qui regarderait d’en haut, le tout paratrait indivisible, 
comme la confiance des fleurs qui s’ouvrent aw printemps (p. 222). 
M. Henri Bergson has known better than others the art of lifting 


thought to those levels from which, godlike, it might contemplate 
‘‘the whole,’’ and sense whatever might lie therein of unity and ‘‘in- 
tention.’’ What hint of ultimate meaning life’s developing gesture 
should convey to a thought thus elevated and inclusive, has been 
argued in previous volumes, well known to the public and prized; 
their theory is, that nothing but an implicit faith in some felt promise 
of fulfillment could have sustained life in its continued effort as, one 
after another, its expedients failed, and left it in check. In the 
manifold forms of life now lying about us, we see the final answer to 
so many experiments in living; for as many as are these forms, just 
so many will have been the expedients devised by life to cireumvent 
material obstacles set in the way ot its attainment. One now looking 
back on the courses of evolution may know by definite signs which of 
life’s many inventions have been destined to prove unavailing: every 
biological species now perpetuating itself in endless reproduction 
marks the end of some once living hope. And one looking out on 
the results of evolution, shall he not see in the world about him only 
this: an aggregate of immutable species, of one or the other of which 
each ‘‘individual’’ life is but a specimen and example? Certainly, 
he may well say this of all forms of life save one. That one is still in 
question. It is with this question that the present volume opens. 
The future of life is in the hands of humanity, but what humanity 
may make of life must depend in large measure on what life has made 
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of humanity. This last achievement of the evolutionary urge lies at 
the extremity of one of two great lines of development along which 
life will be seen to have made its way. Two lines, we say, for how- 
ever many the expedients the urge to live will have devised to the end 
of fulfilling an intention immanent in its beginnings, these may all 
be viewed as variants of one or the other of two main suggestions: 
the one looking toward the perfecting of instinct, the other, toward 
the development of intelligence. Life, following either suggestion 
to the progressive neglect of the other, has evolved, on the one hand, 
the insect ; on the other, man. The difference of result is seen first of 
all in the contrasting biologies of bee (let us say) and man; but one 
will miss little that may be of importance to an understanding of 
either nature, if he let his reflection begin by contrasting the social 
organizations of the two. For ‘‘a social life [no less than a biological 
structure] is immanent, as a vague ideal, in instinct and intelligence 
alike ; and this ideal finds its most complete realization in bee-hive or 
ant-hill on the one hand; in human societies on the other.’” Human 
or animal, a society is always an organization; but how different the 
organizations effected by instinct and intelligence respectively! In 
the hive or the hill, where the individual is chained to his task by his 
very structure, the social organization is relatively invariable; in the 
cities of man, the organization is variable, and open to every possi- 
bility of progress. ‘‘In the first, every regulation is imposed by na- 
ture, it is necessary; in the second, but one thing is natural—the 
necessity for regulation’’ (p. 22). 

The contrast is striking enough, yet so far from complete, that all 
man’s moral struggles are consequent on a contention between that in 
his nature which would complete it, and that which would destroy it 
quite. On the outcome of this conflict of human nature with itself, 
depends man’s chance of producing a life more developed than his 
own. To understand this, one must go back a little: when it was 
said, the bee is instinctive, man is intelligent, the meaning was not 
that either is wholly one or the other; in each there is something of 
both. So that, if in the world at large the instinct-made hive con- 
trasts with the intelligent city, no less in the nature of man will an 
instinct to reduce cities to hives oppose the intelligence that would 
expand ‘‘hives’’ into a world. This strife of two faculties in man 
has been taken for the warring of a ‘‘moral instinct’’ with a libertine 
desire. But it is not that. It is indeed a struggle between an in- 
stinet to hold, and a desire not to be held; and this struggle does in- 
volve the oldest of moral issues. But the instinct is for social stabil- 
ity, not for moral laws; and the desire is for social liberty, not for 
individual libertinage. Nevertheless, on the outcome of this struggle 
does hang the fate of old moralities, and the prospect of new hu- 
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manities; for all moralities sacrifice the individual to the good of the 
city ; while all chance of progress depends on the individual having 
his way. If old instincts win, evolution is at an end; if new intelli- 
gence triumph, moralities must go. Of the two, which is the worse: 
a social order that forbids progress; or a human progress that dis- 
rupts society ? 

But, of course, there is an alternative, in logic at least: if an old 
order is to be changed, it may as well be into a new one, as into a 
state of no order at all. One might expect our author to have made 
this suggestion his own; to have iet that intelligence which marks us 
as the highest, make us progenitors of a higher; to have let it subdue 
those instincts that having served the thoughtless bee, can but dis- 
serve the thoughtful man. One might suppose an intelligence high 
enough to have grasped, might be trusted to reduce the high price of 
morals; or, better, to discover the cause thereof and remove it. M. 
Bergson does indeed realize this possibility, does let intelligence 
search for this cause, and with little difficulty find it; but therewith, 
his faith in the power of intelligence to open a way for progress 
comes to a sudden end—the cause it so readily discovers is beyond its 
science to remove. This cause lies, of course, in the demands made 
upon the individual in the name of social cohesion; and ‘‘who does 
not see this socia! cohesion to be due in great part to the necessity 
under which a society exists to defend itself against others?’’ (p. 28). 
The instinet to live in walled cities, if it succeed in producing one, 
must result in producing many ; and that, in a world whose resources 
yield far more ‘‘publics’’ to clamor for its ‘‘goods’’ than goods to 
appease its publics. The consequences to each citizen, of each such 
tight republic, the least intelligence can foresee; but can the greatest 
science avert them? The obvious suggestion is, that man taking 
thought on his condition should throw down the walls of his cities 
and open them out on a world all amene and friendly. But to M. 
Bergson’s understanding of men, this theoretically sound suggestion 
could have no practical sequel. To realize a world socially wide 
open, man would have had to learn a love as yet unknown to him—a 
love of all his fellows. True, one might suppose this love, however 
inclusive, to differ only in scope from loves already known; man’s 
present nature, as instinct and intelligence have formed it, permits 
him to love some of his fellow-mortals; why should not his future, 
guided by intelligence alone, bring him to a love of all? This might 
be so, were it not for one thing: man’s natural affection for some is 
conditioned on his hatred of others of his kind. If city can contend 
against city no longer than neighbors are friends, so neighbor can be 
friends with neighbor no longer than cities contend; and ‘‘it is only 
as against all other men that one loves the men one lives with’’ (p. 
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28). One implication is plain: any love of humanity to which man’s 
nature may attain must differ from the neighbor-love his present na- 
ture knows, not in scope but in kind of affection. Wherefore, ‘‘not 
by progressive stages shall we come to a love of humanity, having 
taken in family and nation on the way; rather, at one bound must 
we be carried beyond it, and to have reached it, must have surpassed 
it, without ever having made it our goal”’ (p. 28). 

To have taken humanity lovingly in on one’s stride to a ‘‘some- 
thing beyond’’ is no new account of an experience which, whether 
born of thought or of feeling, is properly to be called religious. In- 
deed, the two most opposite philosophies that have disputed their way 
through history would seem religiously to concur in our author’s im- 
mediate conclusion, that ‘‘only through a love of God, and in God, 
ean man be brought to love humanity.’’ Yet throughout the past, 
these philosophies that equally recognize God as the Prime Mover of 
all that moves in Nature, have felt themselves completely at odds as 
to their conceptions, both of God and of the love that moves the ele- 
ments of their equally God-loving worlds. For the religion history 
has called Aristotelian or rationalist, deity speaks to the intelligence 
of man with argument; if man’s reason and science can show him no 
supreme and ultimate end which to be truly blessed he ought to make 
his god—then man must remain godless. For the religion that may 
be called Prophetic or mystical, God speaks to the heart of man in a 
still small voice; if this whisper be not enough suddenly, and for no 
debatable reason, to change the nature of man, to move him in new 
ways—ways whose whither he forgets to ask, in his confidence in their 
whence—then humanity is beyond redemption. One may hope be- 
fore the end to return to a thought on these two ways of philosophy ; 
the past will have kept them religiously apart; perhaps the future 
may not. For the moment, it is enough to note that our author is not 
one who would reconcile them; Bergson is a mystic whose mysticism 
is as unspoiled as can be by Aristotelian motives (pp. 257-261). To 
his understanding, if life is ever to develop a humanity in love with 
God and, through God, with man, it will not be the continuous 
thinker, but the sudden prophet who, himself deeply moved, shall 
move humanity with him. For this reason, if the future is to be of 
humanity’s making, it is not man’s intelligence that shall shape it: 
no measure of science can produce genius. But if man’s science can 
not assure, yet his hope may well look forward to a future that shall 
repeat the past; and what past has long been without its prophet? 
Throughout the ages have appeared one after another of those ‘‘ex- 
ceptional men”’ in whom the love of humanity is incarnate (Greek 
sages, prophets of Israel, arahants of Buddhism, Christian saints), 
and it is to these men the world has ever turned for the guidance of 
its moral] life (p. 29). 
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What is there then so ‘‘exceptional’’ in these mystics and messiahs 
of the past, that their world should have turned to them religiously 
for the guidance of its life; that our world should center its best hope 
on the reincarnation of their spirit? That the practical life of hu- 
manity has often been changed by the precept and example of its 
seers, all will admit; that it has invariably been changed for the 
better, many will doubt—or will at least be curious to learn how one 
may tell. That a humanity looking to the coming years with an 
exoriare aliquis on its lips is not likely to be disappointed one may 
take for granted; but how the man of the future is to know better 
than the man of the past what gospel to follow, one may well wonder. 
Now, a mystic would not be intelligent who did not ask himself this 
question ; but he would not be a mystic did he trust his intelligence to 
answer it. Yet if he put not his trust in intelligence, he must invest 
it elsewhere; it is his faith in a something other than science, a some- 
thing intelligence can in no wise produce, but only at best release, a 
something that when released must make for life’s advancement—it 
is his faith in this something beyond understanding that distinguishes 
the mystic from the rationalist of all history. What, then, for a 
modern mystic will be this something beyond all science? 

To reduce to brief argument a text enriched with every beauty of 
historical illustration, is a task one undertakes reluctantly; con- 
strained to it, perhaps his best beginning is to return to that intelli- 
gence which was left questioning the cost of a certain moral order 
into which man’s primitive instinct had organized him. None will 
suppose this social question to be the only one intelligence can find to 
ask of life as evolution’s last experiment has contrived it: there is 
this bondage, of course, but there is also death, there is also the 
myriad deaths men’s hopes die daily. The privilege of seeing all 
this, is the benefit conferred on man by his possession of that intelli- 
gence which elevates him above other life; the instinctive bee, spared 
this organ of discontent, is left to live and die in uncomplaining 
peace. Yet humanity could not have so long survived, had not some 
remnant of that huge energy which urged on life’s beginnings sus- 
tained its last achievement in a disenchanted repetition of its days 
and generations. Not that much energy would seem to be required 
to preserve humanity in mere patience of life; not, certainly, if we 
may suppose man gifted with the talent we sometimes attribute to 
him for supporting himself on dreams. And our author does sup- 
pose humanity so gifted; along with, or perhaps commixed of, the 
instinet and intelligence already noted, nature has endowed its high- 
est product with a faculty peculiar to these heights: a genius for 
‘*fabrication.’’ Only by invoking such a faculty can one account 
for the phenomena of historic religions, those ‘‘static religions’’ 
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whose gods and immortalities seem to have been invented expressly 
in response to the objections intelligence so justly urges against the 
continuance of life as it is. Nor need one look elsewhere for the 
source and origin of this life-sustaining activity than to that life- 
developing impulse, in confidence of whose intention life began; for 
if humanity, in spite of its intelligence, is somehow encouraged to en- 
dure, what should there be to urge it on save that which has urged all 
life on? Indeed, some special form of heartening, apt to withstand 
a special form of disheartenment, is what we should expect of life; 
‘‘for it is optimistic, this impulse to live,’’ and if in increasing man 
in intelligence it find itself to have diminished him in confidence, shall 
it not be active in restoring the balance, so essential to its ends, that 
it itself has upset? Consistently enough, then, our author explains 
the varying phenomena of ‘‘static religion’’ in one and the same 
formula: they are ‘‘nature’s defensive reaction’’ against that ac- 
cusing intelligence of man, which points to the margin of accident 
attendant on his every enterprise; that discouraging margin against 
which no foresight can avail to bring his hopes to realization (p. 147, 
_ef. pp. 127, 187). Yet it must not be supposed that to have ex- 
plained in this way the phenomena of historic religions is to have 
dismissed them as idle illusions: they may belong to false religions, 
they are none the less truly religious. It is their source that digni- 
fies them—they are nature’s reactions against intelligent despair; it 
is their remoteness from this source that falsifies them—they are left 
to answer intelligence in the idiom of intelligence itself. In the end, 
one may come to look back on this moment, when humanity first 
turns to the nature within it for strength to carry on, as the initiation 
of a last experiment in living. If so, it will be because one has 
watched religious experience deepen, religious expression change ; has 
seen the one come to a more intimate sense of its source, the other 
grow to a new eagerness for fulfillment. So at least our author 
would explain and interpret the evolution of religion ; from the sensu- 
alities of primitive ‘‘mysteries,’’ through the incomplete, passive 
mysticisms of later Greece and of India, to the completely active 
mysticism of those greatest of world-reformers, the Prophets of 
Israel, the Founder of Christianity, the Christian Saints, one ‘‘in- 
divisible’’ genius grows in depth of experience, increases in trans- 
forming influence (pp. 227-251). What is this genius, whence comes 
it, whither does it tend? To answer these questions is to come to the 
doctrine’s end; for the last is the very one that gave the enquiry 
beginning. 

‘*What,’’ it was asked in the beginning, ‘‘of the future of life, if 
its future lie with humanity, and if humanity be no other than the 
thing the past must have made it?’’ The answer would be, noth- 
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ing; nothing, that is, if the humanity evolution has produced be 
endowed with no other resources than such as have so far been con- 
sidered ; an instinct, namely, that asks no questions; an intelligence 
that finds no answers; a gift for self-delusion. But is there not, 
should there not be in the depths of human nature some element 
other than these? Instinct holds us tight in the present; intelligence 
makes us anxious for the future; is there nothing to unite us with 
the past? Who says the past, says enthusiasm ; for the past must have 
held an overwhelming enthusiasm for life to have let it fight its up- 
ward way from its vaguely animate beginnings to its Platos, Aris- 
totles, and beyond. But shall the energy that has so toilsomely pro- 
duced the heights of humanity have entirely died out in its prod- 
uct? That it has not, our very gift for ‘‘fabrication,’’ for imaginative 
creation, has gone far to show; in this more than reproductive ac- 
tivity, nature’s original urge will once more have made itself felt; 
though, now, all too remotely. Is there, then, no way in which man’s 
remoteness from the source of life may be diminished, his intellectual 
timidities overcome, his courage to progress renewed? Surely, ‘‘to 
a god who should look down from on high,’’ with the spectacle of 
‘*the whole’’ before him, there must suggest itself one way. ‘‘Why,’’ 
namely, ‘‘why should not man recover the confidence he now lacks, 
or that reflection may have shattered, by reascending the stream, to 
seek replenishment of life in the direction whence life came?’’ (p. 
226). To be sure it will be asked (much as once it was asked, Can a 
man enter a second time into his mother’s womb, and be born?), 
How remount the stream of time, to drink anew at a source whose 
being is of the past? But from an experience of old mysticisms, one 
may anticipate the answer of new: it is not by following the way of 
intelligence that life shall be renewed at the source; ‘‘intelligence 
would rather tend in the opposite sense; it has a special destination, 
and when it rises to its heights of speculation, it lets us at most con- 
ceive possibilities, never does it touch a reality.’’ But ‘‘we know 
that intelligence retains about itself a margin of intuition, vague and 
evanescent. Might we not fix this intuition, intensify it, above all 
give it fulfillment in action? For it has become pure vision only 
through the enfeeblement of its original being and, if one may so put 
it, through its own effort to interpret itself abstractly’’ (p. 226). 
Intuition, then, is that ‘‘something beyond all science’’ in which Berg- 
son would invest that trust we found him to have withdrawn from the 
operation of intelligence ; nothing but intuition can renew in us a lost 
confidence in the original promise of life. But how? It is as though 
that stream of life, which an abstract science would picture as com- 
ing out of the past, branching, and spreading itself in manifold 
forms through space, were, in the immediate experience of each 
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moment, to be felt welling up within us, its source in the depths of 
the me, its expression in the development of myself. To find renewal 
at this life-source within the self, the way of all mystics is one: ‘‘ Noli 
foras ire; in te redi; in interiore homine habitat veritas,’’ (V. Rel., 
72) Augustine counseled in his day, and the modern way to life is no 
different from the ancient. Nor can the result be said to differ—if 
one would know of our author what he would conceive to be the inti- 
mate experience, and what the subsequent outlook of one who had thus 
made his way to the inner spring of being, the answer comes with 
something of the rush of what it essays to describe: ‘‘ A soul able and 
fit to make this effort would not so much as ask whether the principle 
with which it now held itself in contact was the transcendental cause 
of all things, or only the terrestrial manifestation of this cause. It 
would suffice it to feel that it was letting itself be penetrated by, 
without finding its personality absorbed in, a being vastly more pow- 
erful than itself—so might the iron feel the fire that makes it glow. 
Its attachment to life would be, from that moment on, its inseparabil- 
ity from life’s source, a joy in its joy, a love of what itself is all love. 
In very excess of joy, this soul would overflow toward society, but 
toward a society which would then be the whole of humanity, loved 
for the love of that from which all alike will have come. The confi- 
dence that static religion brought in its day would stand transfigured : 
no more care for the morrow; no more anxious self-questioning—no 
matter would longer be worth a worry, too lofty the moral significance 
all must have taken on. Now it would be the very detachment from 
each thing in particular that completed an attachment to life in 
general’’ (pp. 226, 227). 

With this vision of life renewed, we may consider Bergson’s 
thought to have reached its final conclusion; the question that gave it 
beginning has found its answer in a mystical ending. What, it was 
then asked, of the future of life? And now we know. The hope of 
life’s future can lie nowhere else than in the hope of life’s last expres- 
sion, man, renewing an interrupted communion with life’s first be- 
ginning, God. God, indeed, for the great creative urge, if as the 
source of life it is to be called Life, and as the source of love it is to be 
called Love, shall it not as the source of all things be called God? But, 
indeed, for the mystic the last two names are one; for, that ‘‘God is 
love, and is the object of love—all the meaning of mysticism lies in 
this’’ (p. 270). 

In Les deux sources, a philosophy that found its first expression 
in Les données immédiates reaches its fitting conclusion: to those 
who caught the implications of M. Bergson’s opening pages, nothing 
could come more in the way of a fulfillment than his closing, whose 
mysticism is explicit, whose clarity is complete. ‘‘Clarity,’’ we say, 
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yet the very clarity of a mystic is his obscurity in the eyes of a sci- 
ence that would remain objective; the more definitely the mystic 
reveals his motives, the less intelligible to the scientist do these mo- 
tives become. It has always been so; the private ‘‘experiences’’ of 
the one are not the public ‘‘experiments’’ of the other; the ‘‘intui- 
tions’’ of the one are not the ‘‘verifications’’ of the other: it is im- 
possible that the religion of either should bring cheer to the other’s 
heart. At least, this is the history of things; the history to which 
reference was made in an earlier paragraph, with the hope that there 
might be room to return to the subject before the end. And, indeed, 
one who would consider the contribution of a mystic, should before 
the end reflect on the most persistent note in history, the apparently 
irreconcilable difference in type between the mind that turns to 
mysticism, and the mind that clings to science. What difference of 
temperament can it be, one wonders, that throughout so long a past 
shall have divided men into two groups: those who put their trust in 
none but immediate experiences; and those who distrust experience 
the more, the more it is immediate? Shall we say, the one is bound 
to feel its urge to live in the form of a vis a tergo; the other, to catch 
its motive for living in some clear beckoning vision? If so, the 
greatest need of the one must be to attain to emotional confidence in 
the authority of the force impelling it; the greatest need of the other, 
to arrive at logical conviction of the worth of the end inviting it. No 
wonder, if this be so, that history will always discover your mystic 
feeling his way back to origins, your scientist, thinking his way on to 
destinies. Certain it is that throughout the past the two have lived 
religiously apart; and no system of philosophy seems yet to have 
arisen, apt to draw them closer together than the beginnings of his- 
tory found them. Yet how curiously alike are the phrases in which 
the two sum up their ultimate findings! Is it true, that for one 
grown wise on the Prophets all religion comes to this, that ‘‘God is 
love, and is the object of love’’? Then is it no less true that for a 
religion grown old in Aristotle, ‘‘la gloria di Colui che tutto muove 
per l’unverso”’ is indistinguishably the glory of one that loves and of 
one that is beloved. Wherefore, one may think that to some future 
philosophy a search for the fountain of love and a study of what is 
worth loving will seem inseparable aspects of one religious problem. 
A mysticism grown more thoughtful of ends; a science more experi- 
enced in means, might come to know the Prophets and the Aristotles 
of this world as neither knew the other. What, for example, if 
mysticism were to come to see that no heart’s desire could be so cer- 
tain of its object, but that its hope of winning this object must de- 
pend on the measure of its science? And what, again, if science 
were to bring itself to admit that no end of ambition could be so 
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demonstrably worthy, but that the courage to pursue this end must 
be in need of incessant renewal? Certainly, a philosophy that com- 
bined these reflections would have its own practical implications; 
these could overlook neither the future, nor the past, nor the present 
of any humanity they pretended to guide. Not the future; for to 
the manner of thought here suggested, enthusiasms and all their 
works must remain suspect until reflection had considered whether 
indulgence in this one or that promised to advance or retard the 
progress of science; promised to reduce or to enhance ‘‘that discour- 
aging margin of chance’’ now separating want from fulfillment. 
And not the past; for the science that forgets how human is the 
scientist himself and all the world on which he depends, must itself 
be unscientific; must have overlooked the value of an inheritance of 
progress-made, to the cause of a progress-to-be made; must have de- 
nied itself the replenishment to be sought (and on good scientific 
grounds to be sought) ‘‘in the direction whence life came.’’ And 
not, finally, the present; for though the philosophy we imagine may 
not rest in that mystical peace which knows ‘‘no care for the mor- 
row,’’ yet it would seem to be in the only way of attaining to that 
dynamic repose, that sense of continuing progress, wherein the spirit 
is content to feel the momentum of all the past propelling it into the 
future. 

In a word, one can imagine a philosophy, theoretically sound, 
practically energetic, that would accord to the immediate experiences 
of the mystic a much more important place than the rationalizing 
tendencies of the past have generally allowed them. In the mystic’s 
moments of rapt ‘‘communion,’’ it might recognize a source of re- 
plenishment different neither in kind nor in origin from the renewal 
a struggling humanity has always found in its arts: it would be pro- 
posing nothing unheard of if it likened the mystic to the musician, 
and caught in certain religious moods the note eines musikalischen 
Bewusstseins (Hegel). What it could not do, would be to surrender 
to the suggestions of ‘‘intuition’’ the intelligent direction of life; 
rather, the more it would draw its strength from the springs of the 
past, the less would it trust its future to any but the counsels of 
science. 
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Réflexions sur la Pensée Comtienne. JEAN Detvouvé. Paris: Félix 
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The vitality of Comtism, in an age when so many of its tenets are 
regarded either as commonplaces or absurdities, is not a little aston- 
ishing to a casual observer. Hardly a year goes by without some note- 
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worthy contribution to the history or interpretation of the ideas of 
the central figure of French Positivism, whose intemperate appetite 
for immortality of influence has so singularly failed to prevent his 
achieving it. Professor Delvolvé of the University of Toulouse pre- 
sents his careful studies as no more than a ‘‘series of reflections’’ 
concerning what he finds living in Comte’s thought. But actually he 
produces no less than a broadly-argued reinterpretation of Comte’s 
life and works, developed from hints dropped by Ravaisson and 
Boutroux. The substance of his thesis is that, hidden beneath the 
surface of the largely-false theories so inflexibly maintained by Comte 
and his disciples, lies a sound metaphysical core of what might be 
called ‘‘spontaneous dynamism”’ traceable to the essentially practical 
character of the system as a whole. The influence of this concealed 
finalism has been both unsuspected and considerable, affecting such 
apparently distant thinkers as Cournot, Boutroux, and Bergson. It 
is to Comte’s daring aspirations and instructive failures, not to his 
apparent successes, that we must look if we are to discern his true 
significance, especially to his failure to break completely, as he in- 
tended, with the dominant traditions of philosophy. 

Comte being ‘‘one of the small number of philosophers, the ap- 
preciation of whose works can not be detached without peril from 
the psychology of their author,’’ Professor Delvolvé lays his founda- 
tion with care by devoting his first chapter to reviewing and revising 
the entire medico-psychological diagnosis of Comte’s mental dif- 
ficulties, first made by Professor Georges Dumas in his Psychologie 
de deux Messies positivistes (1905). Boldly he challenges all views 
which maintain the psychological discontinuity of the ‘‘two careers,”’ 
defending their essential homogeneity as against not only Dumas, but 
Grasset, Lévy-Bruhl, Seilliére, and all the host of historians in whose 
writings the philosopher of the first career, ‘‘le grand propagateur 
du préjugé positif,’’ alone survives. Dumas’ crucial error lay in his 
defective analysis of Comte’s transition in 1845 from theory to prac- 
tice, from the Cours to the Systéme, under the influence of his 
thwarted desire for Clotilde de Vaux. Dumas saw only the sudden 
destruction wrought (as it seemed) to Comte’s speculative system 
by this banal affair, portraying it as a sort of morbid and senile 
mysticism supervening upon the homogeneous philosophical career 
of a slightly psychopathic individual, the two careers being fused 
(the first of them confused) by Comte’s imperious passion for unity. 
Recently the psychiatrist Dr. Grasset, in a dedicatory address at 
Montpellier, went even further by declaring Comte’s permanent 
mental condition one of demi-folie, of which only the earlier products 
are to be regarded as sane and acceptable. 

Professor Delvolvé, on the contrary, holds that Comte’s con- 
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genital mental difficulty was merely ‘‘a fundamental anomaly con- 
sisting of a dissociation of his emotional and functional relations 
from a passional life in a purely intellectual dimension.’’ Intel- 
lectually Comte was precocious ; emotionally he was retarded. There 
was never more than a verbal rapprochement between his powerful 
intellect, fiercely concentrated upon the ambitious program of posi- 
tivism, and his crude and untutored emotional activities. Two 
severe crises occurred, one in 1826 and one in 1845, both of which 
Comte himself mastered by ‘‘un coup d’état rationnel’’ wholly in 
keeping with his unevenly developed personality. The author is 
inclined to accept in substance Comte’s claim that his discovery in 
1845 that ‘‘his love for Clotilde and for humanity were one and the 
same thing’’ was the dramatic occasion which led to an apparent 
resolution of the conflict between his intellectual ideals and their 
practical realization. He had exhausted intellectuality, and found 
himself at an impasse, powerless to pass over from his culminating 
science of sociologie to its concrete ethical consequences. The added 
shock of Clotilde’s rejection of his uncultivated emotionalism at 
first threatened a repetition of 1826, but Comte avoided that by 
centering both his amorous exaltation and his speculative zeal upon 
the same imaginary object. The outcome, his ‘‘second career,’’ was 
not at all ‘‘une déviation maladive, mais essentiellement un progrés 
évolutif et un enrichissement du systéme,’’ which nevertheless bore 
more and more marks of Comte’s permanent anomaly as it gained in 
practical concreteness and complexity. 

This reconstruction of Comte’s psychology is vital because it 
forms the basis for an unwonted eulogy (outside the ranks of the 
Positivist faithful) of the Systéme de Politique positive. The author 
is correct in his statement that most commentators on Comte have 
sought to exalt the Cours and forget the Systéme. He would redress 
the balance. He finds the latter ‘‘ perhaps the most important ethical 
treatise produced by modern thought.’’ Why? Because it was a 
consistent extension of the positive method into the field of social 
practice? Not at all. Rather because it rests upon, and represents 
a return to, Comte’s intuition of an Aristotelian finalism in human 
history, which, in obstinate adherence to the narrow prejudices of 
the Cours, it verbally denies. The entire Comtian canon, in the 
author’s eyes, is permeated with a species of latent providentialism : 
“‘le positivisme comtien, c’est un vaste poéme de la destinée hu- 
maine.’’ Despite his own violent disclaimers, Comte ‘‘ belongs among 
the pleiad of philosophers of all times who have sought to accomplish 
the submission of the totality of human knowledge to the universal 
ends of the spirit.’’ His enthusiasm over the Law of the Three 
Stages is actually one with ‘‘the rationalistic exaltation of Plato and 
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Aristotle, Malebranche and Spinoza, in their perceptions of the 
identity of universal Reason and divinity.’’ But this metaphysical 
calling was constantly at war with Comte’s positivist prejudices 
about knowledge. Mistakenly he sought to do the work of synthesis 
with no other speculative devices beside those furnished by the ob- 
jective analyses of the sciences. His error was in ‘‘searching among 
the relative for the attributes of the absolute.’’ The result was an 
unstable equilibrium camouflaged by ingenious artifices to appear 
as a unity, but in which neither the scientific nor the metaphysical 
interest was allowed full scope. Professor Delvolvé shows, as many 
have done before him, how any such interpretation cuts both ways: 
the objective positivist of the Cours was much too hasty and dog- 
matic to be scientific; while the high priest of the Religion of Hu- 
manity was haunted by an agnostic conscience. 

The summit of Comte’s philosophic vision, for which the author 
chiefly honors him, was reached in his perception, during the ‘‘second 
eareer,’’ of the ‘‘profound accord between the sentimental and in- 
tellectual destinations of mankind and the universal order of phe- 
nomena, which favors the evolution of the human species toward a 
spiritual Unity.’’ Not since the Greeks, thinks Professor Delvolvé, 
has the ethical problem been so completely set forth in its proper 
setting. Of course, Comte failed completely to provide the final 
synthesis of which he so clearly saw the need. But thanks to the 
spectacular visibility of his failure, Comte, in the judgment of the 
author, ‘Shas opened the way for a renewal of the supreme Tech- 
nique, after a period of relative stagnation caused by the simultane- 
ous effects of the constraint imposed upon Western thought by the 
Christian religion, and of the development, too rapid to be im- 
mediately followed by philosophical reflection, of experimental an- 
alysis.’’ We are given little hint of the nature of this method, except 
that it will bring ‘‘not simply man to humanity, but humanity, 
temporal and limited, to the infinity of eternal being.’’ 

The book as a whole offers one more proof of the extraordinary 
fecundity of the central idea:—social reorganization through scien- 
tific knowledge, initiated by Saint-Simon and his predecessors, and 
elaborated by Comte. And it emphasizes the intellectual tragedy 
involved in the fact that the mind which worked out the positivistic 
system was so poorly balanced, to say the least. Professor Delvolvé 
is, of course, entitled to select, if he chooses, the Comte of the ‘‘second 
eareer’’ as his hero; but to do so is to undertake to make convincing 
the greatness of a magnificent failure. So many pathological aber- 
rations have to be passed over in order to get at the core of value 
underneath, that few are likely to accept the handicap. No doubt 
a great many of Comte’s critics have overdone their admiration for 
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his methodology and their detestation of his religion. No doubt 
Comte’s aim was at least subconsciously practical and synthetic from 
the start, with plenty of resulting metaphysical implications. But 
while the author has written an extremely stimulating re-estimate 
of Comte’s theory and practice from a point of view close to that of 
subjective idealism, he can hardly be said to have given cause to 
alter the main outlines of the prevailing portrait. The book contains 
an index of authors cited, but no bibliography. 
Haroip A. LARRABEE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The new officers for the coming year of the Pacific Division of 
the American Philosophical Association elected at the meeting at 
Mills College, December 29, are as follows: President, J. E. Boodin; 
Vice-President, Georgiana Melvin; Secretary-Treasurer, H. G. 
Townsend ; new members of the Executive Committee, H. C. Brown, 
G. P. Adams, D. A. Piatt. 


The officers for 1933 for the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, elected December 30 at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, are as follows: President, C. I. Lewis; Vice-President, C. J. 
Dueasse ; Secretary-Treasurer, H. A. Larrabee; new members of the 
Executive Committee, George Boas, C. F. Krusé. 


The November, 1932, number (Band XXI, Heft 3) of Logos. In- 
ternationale Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie der Kultur is designated 
‘‘Amerika-Heft’’ and the table of contents is as follows: Zu den 
Antinomien zuriick: George Rebec. Dialektischer Realismus: Charles 
M. Perry. Mathematik und Sinnesempfindung. Materialien zu 
einer Whitehead-Kritik: Edgar Wind. Der ‘‘Neue Realismus’’ in 
den Vereinigten Staaten: Gustav Miiller. 
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The purpose of this book is to ex- 
pound the several types of argument historically 
advanced in British and American philosophy 
since the middle of the last century in support of 
an idealistic metaphysics and to enquire concern- 
ing the validity of each. The book is divided into 
two parts: Expository and Critical. The first 
Part aims solely to present the different formula- 
tions of the argument that have appeared in the 
historical development under survey, and to do 
this as far as possible in the words of the various 
authors. The second Part aims to present criti- 
cal analyses of these different formulations and 
to indicate their elements of weakness. The con- 
clusion reached is that none of the historical 
formulations of the argument can wholly stand 
as presented, but that the principles involved 
serve as a fruitful point of departure for con- 
structive consideration of the epistemological 
and metaphysical issues at present in debate. 
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